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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HUNTER  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  history  of  the  College  during  the  year  1914  presents 
a  number  of  interesting  and  important  events.  Among  these 
the  most  notable  are  the  change  in  our  name,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  plan  of  admission,  to  serve  as  an  alternative 
to  the  old  plan.  The  College  has  also  felt,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  effects  of  the  great  European  War,  or,  indeed,  as 
it  might  more  properly  be  called,  the  great  World  War,  so 
widely  reaching  are  its  operations  and  its  effects. 

In  general  our  career  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  growth 
of  intellectual  and  humane  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
but  somewhat  hampered  development  of  the  curriculum.  The 
greater  maturity  of  the  students,  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
year  increasing  numbers  take  the  full  four  years  to  complete 
the  work  for  their  degree,  makes  possible,  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  a  deeper  and  more  collegiate  consideration  of  the 
various  subjects  of  study.  The  students  of  this  College  have 
always  had  one  very  important  element  that  strengthens  the 
process  of  education,  namely,  a  definite  aim.  This  is  some- 
thing which  comparatively  few  students  of  other  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  have.  Such  an  aim  is  of  great  advantage,  for  it 
always  reacts  favorably  upon  the  general  work  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  average  of  application  becomes  higher ;  for  in 
realizing  from  term  to  term  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  a 
real  purpose,  the  interest  of  the  student  increases;  and  in 
seeing  and  understanding  the  bearing  of  her  work  upon  its 
ultimate  purpose,  she  can  take  a  more  intelligent  part  in  the 


direction  of  her  own  education.  The  system  of  collegiate 
education,  if  system  is  the  proper  name  for  it,  which  looks 
only  towards  the  general  spiritual  effects  of  a  study  of  the 
humanities,  is  not  without  value  in  many  instances,  even  in 
a  practical  way  perhaps;  but  I  think  it  is  becoming  more 
generally  recognized  that  the  early  possession  by  the  student 
of  an  ideal  for  whose  accomplishment  the  work  in  college 
can  be  definitely  shaped,  has  really  a  better  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  better  practical  result  than  the  lack  of  such  an  ideal  permits. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  about,  all  education  should 
look  towards  a  career  of  usefulness,  not  only  to  oneself  but 
to  others,  and  towards  a  constructive  relation  to  the  world. 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  this  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  aspirations  in  education,  both  spiritual  and  practical, 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  material  background.  But 
this  is  a  need  which  all  colleges  feel,  and  ours  is  no  exception. 
Our  frequent  reiteration  of  the  desire  for  better  quarters,  more 
complete  equipment  and  additional  instructors  is  but  the  true 
expression  of  a  real  lack,  which  tends  to  prevent  our  making 
more  effective  and  more  extensive  the  service  we  can  per- 
form for  the  City.  We  have  need  for  laboratories  and  li- 
braries, for  means  to  teach  swimming,  and  for  a  large  clear 
space  for  physical  exercise.  Even  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  requires  considerable  accommodations  for  its  ma- 
terial equipment,  especially  in  its  consideration  of  ancient 
civilization. 

We  cannot  justly  complain,  perhaps,  when  we  do  not  get 
funds  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  new  building,  be- 
cause of  the  general  financial  uncertainty,  and  the  enormous 
transit  and  other  enterprises  entered  upon  by  the  City ;  but  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  building  is  a  public 
improvement  of  which  only  a  part  has  been  completed;  and 
that  because  of  our  supporting  relation  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  City,  our  needs  might  properly  be 
given  some  measure  of  precedence  when  financial  ability  to 
prosecute  further  municipal  work  appears.     Our  request  now 
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before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  for  $682,- 
600,  to  erect  the  great  tower  and  its  attendant  wings  along 
the  front  on  Park  Avenue.  This,  when  completed,  will  supply 
a  large  number  of  much  needed  laboratories  for  the  various 
science  departments,  and  library  space  for  the  general  use  of 
the  College,  as  well  as  other  rooms. 

THE   NAME  OF  THE  COLLEGE   CHANGED 

The  event  that  has  meant  most  to  the  College  during  the 
past  year  was  the  change  of  its  name  from  "The  Normal  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York"  to  "Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York."  This  change  has  fixed  the  status  of  the 
College  and  relieved  it  of  its  uncertainty.  Ordinarily  such  a 
change  might  mean  merely  a  more  euphonious  or  favorable 
designation  from  a  material  point  of  view;  but  with  us  it 
meant  much  more.  It  meant  the  wiping  out  of  all  the  mis- 
understanding, concerning  the  nature  of  the  College,  that  was 
caused  by  the  word  "Normal"  in  its  name,  and  the  removing 
of  the  ever  recurring  suspicion  that  it  was  a  technical  or  pro- 
fessional school,  trying  presumptously  to  take  a  place  among 
the  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  This  was  the  impression  produced 
under  the  old  name,  and  the  impression  that  all  connected 
with  the  College  were  constantly  called  upon  to  explain  away. 
The  name  was  particularly  disadvantageous  to  our  later  gradu- 
ates, whose  degree  of  A.  B.,  though  registered  and  recognized 
on  a  par  with  that  of  other  colleges  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State,  was  often  questioned  on  account  of 
the  College  name.  The  change  meant  the  end  of  the  period 
of  self -explanation  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  confident, 
yet  modest  self-assertion,  based  upon  the  true  nature  and 
quality  of  our  work.  The  change  in  attitude  towards  Hunter 
College  became  instantly  apparent.  The  most  important  mani- 
festation of  this  was  the  improved  quality  of  the  next  entering 
class,  that  of  last  September.  This  alone,  in  accordance  with 
our  previously  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  the  graduates 
of  the  College  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  will  enable 
us  to  render  the  City  even  better  service  than  in  the  past. 
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In  giving  to  the  College  the  name  of  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was 
its  first  president,  and  under  whose  direction,  as  the  "Normal 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  it  had  such  a  useful  and 
distinguished  career,  there  was  an  unusual  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing. Dr.  Hunter  had  performed  such  services  to  the  City  in 
the  cause  of  education  as  made  the  selection  of  his  name  for 
this  purpose  peculiarly  appropriate  and  deserved.  With  his 
name,  the  College  will  perpetuate  the  virtues  and  ideals  which 
made  his  influence  for  good  so  great  upon  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  young  women  who  came  under  his  instruction 
during  his  long  career.  Both  he  and  the  College  are  honored 
in  the  event.  The  bill  making  the  change  effective  was  signed 
by  Governor  Glynn  on  April  4th,  1914. 

The  original  and  primary  aim  in  the  founding  of  this 
College  was  to  furnish  to  the  City  schools,  in  generous  num- 
bers, better  educated  teachers  than  could  be  obtained,  except 
in  rare  instances,  from  other  available  sources.  The  basis  of 
the  preparation  of  these  teachers  was  advanced  academic 
studies,  combined  with  just  sufficient  professional  training  to 
make  them  capable  of  entering  on  the  work  of  instruction  in- 
telligently. During  the  forty-five  years  of  our  existence  this 
aim  or  purpose  has  been  steadily  followed  with  increased 
efficiency,  and  the  College  has  been  the  main  source  from 
which  the  women  principals  of  our  elementary  schools  have 
come.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  other  higher  positions  in  these 
schools.  With  the  change  in  our  name  from  Normal  College 
to  Hunter  College  there  has  been  an  unwarranted  assumption 
on  the  part  of  a  few  persons  that  this  original  aim  of  the 
College  was  to  be  abandoned.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
change  of  name  was  simply  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  and 
to  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  original  purpose  to  better  effect,  by 
attracting  to  the  College  students  desiring  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  teaching  with  the  broader  and  deeper  academic  prep- 
aration which  a  college  gives.  It  has  been  a  very  beneficial 
step. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  supported  by  private 
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funds,  take  up  the  work  of  teaching;  yet  few  of  these  colleges 
frankly  meet  the  situation  by  providing  proper  training  or 
instruction  for  their  students.  And  in  so  far  as  such  colleges 
fail  to  realize  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  fulfill  it,  they  miss,  by  sheer  neglect,  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  public  service.  Colleges  need  not  fear  that 
the  introduction  of  things  practical  into  their  curricula  will 
endanger  the  purity  of  their  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  will 
rather  improve  it.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  connection 
with  teaching,  a  calling  which  needs  professionalizing  only  to 
a  small  degree,  and  humanizing  to  a  great  degree.  This  is 
something  the  colleges  can  do.  An  adaptation  of  some  of 
their  work  to  this  view  would  greatly  help  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

ALTERNATIVE   ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

During  the  year  the  College  authorities  adopted  a  new  set 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  These 
new  requirements  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  requirements  which  have  always  obtained,  but  are 
put  forward  as  an  additional  and  alternative  method  of  quali- 
fying for  admission.  They  are  designed  to  keep  the  College 
in  touch,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  affecting 
adversely  its  academic  standards,  with  the  natural  and  per- 
manent development  of  secondary  education  in  this  City.  In 
particular,  they  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  good 
students  who  have  not  prepared  themselves  in  the  full  details 
of  our  regular  scholastic  requirements,  but  have  included  in 
their  high  school  work  some  of  the  so-called  practical  subjects. 

The  College  has  taken  no  action  which  lists  these  practical 
subjects  as  acceptable  in  making  up  the  fifteen  units  of  second- 
ary work  required  for  admission  under  the  single  method  of 
entrance  in  operation  until  this  year.  That  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  allow  applicants  to  offer,  under  the  unit  plan  of  admission, 
any  of  the  practical  subjects  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that 
it   has  been   found  impracticable  to  estimate   in  units  their 
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academic  value  as  a  preparation  for  college  work.  Realizing, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  prepare  herself 
adequately  for  college,  even  if  she  varies  her  high  school 
course  from  our  prescribed  academic  requirements,  we  have 
adopted  and  put  into  operation  a  second  plan  of  admission 
which  not  only  permits,  but  may  even  encourage  girls  in  our 
high  schools,  who  expect  to  go  to  college,  to  take  some  of  these 
practical  subjects  as  a  desirable  complement  to  their  purely 
academic  work. 

Hunter  College,  therefore,  now  has  two  plans  for  admitting 
students :  an  old  plan  and  a  new  plan.  The  old  plan  requires 
the  applicant  to  present  fifteen  units  of  purely  academic  work, 
which  includes  advanced  work  either  in  a  foreign  language, 
(preferably  Latin),  or  mathematics  or  science,  and  which  ex- 
cludes the  so-called  practical  subjects.  Under  this  old  plan, 
only  one  condition  is  allowed.  The  first  requirement  under 
the  new  plan  is  the  possession  of  a  diploma  representing  four 
years  of  high  school  work,  with  a  course  of  study  approved  by 
our  Committee  on  Admissions.  The  second  requirement  is 
that  the  applicant  shall  pass  an  examination,  with  a  rating  of  at 
least  75%,  in  four  fields  of  study,  represented  by  (a)  four  years 
of  English,  (b)  four  years  of  a  foreign  language,  (c)  at  least 
a  year  of  Mathematics,  (Algebra  and  Geometry),  or  Physics 
or  Chemistry,  and  (d)  one  of  the  following:  an  elementary 
foreign  language,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Chemistry. 
Under  this  plan  no  condition  is  allowed.  In  place  of  our  own 
examinations,  we  accept  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  or  those  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  provided  the  ratings  attained  are  at 
least  75%  in  each  subject. 

This  new  alternative  plan  was  adopted  because  it  was  ap- 
parent that  certain  young  women  of  undoubted  intellectual 
ability,  who  had  not  prepared  themselves  in  accordance  with 
our  regular  requirements,  could  not,  on  that  account,  be  ad- 
mitted to  College.  They  appeared  well  able  to  undertake 
college  work,  but  our  rather  rigid  traditional  entrance  restric- 
tions either  prevented  or  delayed  their  doing  so.     It  seemed 
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reasonable  that,  if  an  applicant  could  demonstrate  in  an  ex- 
amination her  mental  power  in  certain  essentials  of  preparation 
for  college,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  other 
things  she  had  studied  for  her  diploma.  Our  new  plan,  there- 
fore, ignores  the  unit  system  altogether,  yet,  measured  by  that 
system,  it  enables  the  good  student  in  the  high  school  to  spend 
a  reasonable  part  of  her  time,  if  she  wants  to  do  so,  upon 
those  practical  subjects  which  have  recently  become  a  part 
of  the  curricula  of  many  secondary  schools.  Our  recognition 
of  these  subjects  is  only  indirect;  but  it  may,  in  this  City, 
have  the  same  influence  upon  preparation  for  entrance  to  this 
College  as  if  academic  credits  were  given  for  them.  It  liberal- 
izes and  broadens  the  opportunities  of  the  high  school  student, 
and  at  the  same  time  insists  upon  a  high  intellectual  standard. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  that  few  students  would  be  affected 
by  this  new  arrangement;  but  last  September,  when  it  went 
into  effect  without  previous  warning,  ten  applicants,  who,  un- 
der the  old  plan,  would  have  been  rejected,  were  able  to 
qualify  for  admission  under  the  new.  This  fact  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  when  this  alternative  method  of  entrance  becomes 
better  known  and  understood  by  the  high  school  students  of 
the  City,  many  more  will  prepare  themselves  directly  in  this 
way,  including  in  their  work  the  study  of  those  practical  sub- 
jects which  all  women  can  pursue  with  advantage.  The 
careers  of  those  admitted  under  this  alternative  method  of 
entrance  will  be  carefully  watched,  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  best  students  who  come  to  us  with  the  traditional  prepa- 
ration. 

A  function  of  the  college  is  to  give  a  liberal  education,  and 
it  ought  to  relate  its  work,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  the 
facts  of  life  and  to  the  work  which  the  world  must  get  done. 
It  is  not  a  cloister,  but  a  place  where  the  student  is  supposed 
to  get  a  breadth  of  view  upon  life.  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  this  is  helped  by  a  broader  preparation  than  the 
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more  conservative  colleges  allow.  This  we  may  concede;  but 
we  should  jealously  hold  that  college  is  a  place  for  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline,  which  requires  a  strong  intellectual  and 
moral  foundation.  By  our  new  plan  of  admission,  this  ideal 
is  not  endangered.  Our  scholastic  standards  will  not  be  low- 
ered. A  more  liberal  preparation  of  its  students  should 
liberalize  the  spirit  of  a  college,  and  make  it  more  democratic. 

THE   STUDENT   BODY 

The  student  body  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  numbers ; 
which  is  gratifying  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
advance  in  academic  standards.  This  increase  amounted  to 
seven  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  two  per  cent,  for  1913. 
And  coincident  with  the  growth  in  numbers  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  students  applying 
for  admission,  as  well  as  in  the  work  in  general.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  say  that  in  any  respect,  whether  it  be  the 
general  attitude  of  the  students,  the  character  oT  the  instruc- 
tion or  the  material  conditions,  that  we  have  attained  perfec- 
tion; and  only  constant  effort  can  enable  us  to  hold  our  gains 
and  advance,  if  possible,  a  little  each  year.  I  feel  confident, 
however,  that  in  most  of  these  respects  we  have  some  cause 
for  congratulation.  Among  the  students  there  has  been  mani- 
fest a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  greater  readiness 
to  meet  it.  They  have  shown,  too,  a  stronger  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  as  well  as  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  act 
and  to  work  together,  with  a  unity  of  purpose.  I  consider 
that  one  of  the  most  admirable  developments  of  the  year  has 
been  something  altogether  outside  the  curriculum,  the  growth 
of  a  fine  and  harmonious  college  spirit  among  the  students, 
shown  in  a  general  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  in  the 
practical  sympathy  displayed  for  the  needs  and  sufferings  of 
those  affected  by  the  awful  struggle  in  which  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  now  engaged. 

The  realization  of  the  extent  of  this  suffering  and  of  the 
need  to  relieve  it  came  to  the  students  quickly;  and,  laying 
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aside  their  plans  for  their  own  advantage,  they  took  up,  with 
a  sustained  unanimity,  the  task  of  raising  funds  for  the  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  that  being  the  association 
which  distributed  most  impartially  the  money  placed  at  its 
disposal.  To  this  organization  the  students  sent  first  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  held  at  the  College, 
and  later,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  result  of  a  well  performed 
play.  The  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  successful  out- 
come of  these  two  undertakings  was  very  large;  yet  it  was 
carried  on  with  a  quiet,  earnest  cheerfulness  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable display  of  executive  ability.  The  response  of  the 
students  to  the  appeal  for  aid  was  prompt,  spontaneous  and 
effective.  Their  generous  gift  was  made  with  the  least  pos- 
sible publicity,  and  with  no  restrictions  as  to  its  use. 

SOURCES   OF   ADMISSION   OF  STUDENTS  DURING  THE  LAST  THREE 

YEARS 


1912  1913                  1914 

school                         Feb.      Sept.  Feb.     Sept.  Feb.  Sept. 

Bay  Ridge  H.  S 1  5 

Bryant  H.   S 4           3  3           2  ..  5 

Bushwick  H.  S 1 

Curtis  H.  S 1           6  1            6  1  2 

Eastern  District  H.  S 5            9  21          16  14  18 

Erasmus  Hall  H.  S 8          14  11          10  12  4 

Far   Rockaway   H.    S 2  1 

Flushing  H.   S 4  3           5  1  2 

Girls'   H.    S 13          18  11          15  5  9 

Hunter    H.    S 99         98  76         66  58  68 

Jamaica  H.   S 5  1            6  4  2 

Manual  Training  H.  S 8           6  3           5  3  6 

Morris   H   S 24         26  17         28  21  29 

Newtown   H.    S 2           4  1           3  3  5 

Richmond  H.   S 3            1  1            2  2 

Wadleigh    H.    S 32         28  37         44  36  44 

Washington  Irving  H.   S...     17          13  42          21  22  42 

Other    High    Schools 20         71  20         79  21  109 

New  York  Training  School ...           . .  . .            2 

Brooklyn  Training  School..     ..           ..  1            2 

236       308  250       312  204  351 
Total    Admissions    from    all 

Sources    544  562  555 
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The  statistics  given  above  with  reference  to  the  sources  of 
admissions  to  Hunter  College  during  the  past  three  years 
show,  for  1914,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  totals  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  admissions 
for  the  February  term ;  yet  the  admissions  for  the  September 
term  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  corresponding  terms 
of  previous  years.  This  fluctuation  will  probably  recur,  with 
the  net  result  of  continued  slight  increases.  Only  the  very 
small  City  high  schools  occasionally  fail  to  send  some  repre- 
sentative to  each  entering  class. 

\  NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS    CONDITIONED   ON    ENTRANCE 

Feb.,  1912— Sept.,  1914 


February,  1912  

September,   1912    

February,    1913    

September,   1913    

February,  1914  

September,   1914    

This  table  shows  a  gratifying  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  conditioned  on  entrance.  It  means  not  only  a  stricter 
application  of  our  admission  requirements,  but  also  that  stu- 
dents in  the  high  schools  are  deliberately  planning  to  meet 
these  requirements.  No  student  is  allowed  more  than  one 
condition  at  entrance. 

ENROLLMENT 


No. 

No. 

Admitted 

Conditioned 

Per  Cent. 

236 

95 

40 

308 

104 

33 

250 

59 

23 

312 

75 

25 

204 

35 

17 

351 

45 

12 

Total 

Net 

Net 

Per  Cent. 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Increase 

Increase 

1907  .... 

676 

548 

, 



1908  .... 

730 

691 

143 

26 

1909  .... 

871 

791 

100 

15 

1910  .... 

1070 

1020 

229 

29 

1911  .... 

1354 

1172 

152 

15 

1912  .... 

1602 

1242 

70 

6 

1913  .... 

1678 

1268 

26 

2 

1914  .... 

1696 

1360 

92 

7 
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This  table  scarcely  needs  comment.  It  shows  clearly  the 
steady  growth  of  the  College  in  numbers,  which  has  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  higher  standards  imposed  at  entrance  and 
during  the  college  course. 

The  total  enrollment  shows  the  number  of  students  actu- 
ally taught  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30  of  each 
year.  The  net  enrollment  shows  the  number  on  register  and 
in  actual  attendance  on  December  31  of  each  year. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS   BY   RESIDENCE 

Borough  1911  1912  1913  1914     Increase 

Manhattan     704  672  661  706  45~~ 

The  Bronx   232  299  307  304             3* 

Brooklyn    145  169  202  243  41 

Queens    48  52  57  72  15 

Richmond    26  23  26  30             4 

Removed  from  City.  17  27  15  5  10* 

♦Decrease 

During  the  previous  three  years  there  was  a  steady  de- 
creased in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  from  Manhattan. 
In  1914  this  decrease  was  more  than  recovered.  The  in- 
creases from  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  substantial  and  indi- 
cate a  growing  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of 
these  boroughs,  of  the  educational  advantages  provided  by 
the  City  through  the  medium  of  Hunter  College. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  ELECTIVE  GROUPS  ON 

DECEMBER  31  OF  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS 


Elective  Group  1912  1913  1914     Increase 

Mathematics    297 

Classics    151 

French    174 

German     194 

Science    209 

History     215 

Special  Students   2 

1242         1268         1360 


312 

313 

1 

154 

161 

7 

177 

183 

6 

154 

153 

1* 

203 

232 

29 

266 

312 

46 

2 

6 

4 

92 


♦Decrease 
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.  Most  of  the  elective  groups  show  only  very,  slight  fluctu- 
ations in  the  numbers  of  students  taking  them,  during  the 
.period  covered  by  the  table  above.  A  very  steady  increase 
appears  in  the  subject  of  History  and  Political  Science.  The 
conditions  in  this  case,  in  all  probability,  only  reflect  the  recent 
growth  of  interest  among  women  in  these  departments  of 
-knowledge. 

GRADUATES 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

January  

June  

....     77 

22 
174 

196 

48 
177 

225 

71 
136 

207 

69 
143 

212 

102 
197 

299 

119 
170 

Total 

....  ~77 

289 

STATISTICS  SHOWING  LENGTH  OF  TIME  TAKEN  BY  STUDENTS  ON 

REGISTER,   NOVEMBER  9,  1914,  TO  COMPLETE  THE  WORK 

REQUIRED   FOR  THEIR  DEGREE  OF  A.B. 


Number 

Term  3  Yrs.  3H  Yrs.  4Yrs. 

I     0™  ~0  421 

II    7  41  109 

III   7  59  108 

IV    2  55            80 

V 4  45            71 

VI 15  47            54 

VII    9  41            25 

VIII    20  72            17 

tal    64  360 

Percentag 

is  3  Yrs.  3V2  Yrs. 

I    ~  _100. 

II    3.9  23.  61.2 

III    3.8  31.5  57.7 

IV    1.4  37.4  54.4 

V    3.2  35.7  56.3 

VI    12.  37.6  43.2 

VII    11.1  50.6  30.9 

VIII   18.  64.9  15.3 

Total    4.6  26.2  64.3 


4V2  Yrs.  5  Yrs.    Total 


0 

0 

421 

19 

2 

178 

11 

2 

187 

6 

4 

147 

5 

1 

126 

9 

0 

125 

4 

2 

81 

2 

0 

111 

Total  

64    360    885 

56    11 

1376 

Terms 

Percentage 
3  Yrs.  3^  Yrs.  4  Yrs. 

4V2  Yrs.  5  Yrs. 

10.7 
5.9 

4.1 

4. 
7.2 
5. 
1.8 


1.2 
1.1 

2.7 


.2.4 


4.1 
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The  table  given  above  is  interesting  as  showing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  College  towards  the  question  of  the  time  required 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  students  to  complete  properly  the 
work  required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  element  of  time  in 
education  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  report;  but  it  is 
not  impertinent  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion among  the  student  body  that  both  assimilation  of  knowl- 
edge and  intellectual  power  are  greatly  helped  by  the  more 
deliberate  method  of  study.  The  students  themselves  feel 
strongly  that  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  their  degree 
represents  four  years  of  thoughtful  work,  maturing  gradually, 
and  is  not  merely  a  symbol  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a 
certain  number  of  points,  increases  the  value  of  their  educa- 
tion and  makes  for  self-respect  as  well  as  for  more  effective 
effort.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  College  to  prevent  stu- 
dents of  unusual  ability  from  completing  their  course  in  a 
shorter  time  than  four  years ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  see  that 
no  student  shall  sacrifice  the  worth  of  her  education  by  undue 
haste.  In  the  future,  as  the  table  above  indicates,  the  number 
of  those  who  may  be  able  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  course 
will  be  comparatively  small. 

STUDENTS   HOLDING  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Admitted     In 

attendance  Dec.  31, 1914 

February,  1913   

September,   1913    

16 

39 

16 
35 

February,  1914  

September,   1914    

55 

20 

71 

51 
19 

71 

Total    

91 
146 

90 

DEPARTMENTS   OF   STUDY 

In  the  Department  of  Art  there  has  been  good  progress. 
Following  the  policy  of  strengthening  and  dignifying  the 
work  in  this  subject,  an  opportunity  is  now  offered  students 
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of  ability  to  take  courses  amounting  to  an  Art  minor.  Pro- 
fessor Reid,  in  writing  of  her  work,  says:  "It  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  interest  the  students  in  Art  as  a  cultural  subject, 
and  the  effort  is  more  and  more  successful.  Students  special- 
izing in  other  departments  find  recreation,  as  well  as  improve- 
ment, in  the  different  type  of  application  that  our  work  af- 
fords them.  The  work  of  the  classes  is  not  confined,  by  any 
means,  to  the  college  building.  The  resources  of  our  great 
City  are  utilized  wherever  they  can  supplement  class  work. 
Miss  Christianson  takes  her  classes  in  Gothic  Art,  each  week, 
to  cathedrals,  tapestry  works,  the  Tiffany  Studios,  Avery 
Library,  etc.,  that  they  may  study  at  first  hand,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  architecture  and  crafts  of  the  period.  The  cur- 
rent exhibitions  and  art  lectures  are  brought  to  the  students' 
attention.  The  slides  of  the  Altman  Collection  were  shown 
to  eight  classes  at  College  as  soon  the  exhibition  was  opened, 
and  an  illustrated  talk  on  them  was  given  a  week  later  to 
those  of  the  students  interested  to  attend."  With  its  growing 
equipment,  and  with  the  extensive  facilities  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  our  near  neighbor,  of  which 
constant  use  is  made,  the  standards  of  work  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing. 

The  report  of  Professor  Whicher,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Classical  Languages,  shows  a  favorable  condition,  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  colleges  in  recent  years.  It  shows  not  only  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  studying  these  sub- 
jects, but  an  increase,  as  well,  in  the  vital  interest  taken  in 
them  by  the  students  of  the  department.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  no  other  cause  of  this  than  the  ability  and  interest  displayed 
by  the  members  of  the  departmental  staff  in  making  the  work, 
not  easy,  but  attractive. 

One  of  the  means  taken  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  students 
has  been  the  extension  to  this  department  of  the  opportunity 
to  establish  a  separate  departmental  study  room,  on  the  plan 
that  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  other  departments.     Pro- 
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fessor  Whicher  describes  this  in  the  following  words:  "By- 
giving  up  the  privilege  of  a  separate  recitation  room  for  each 
teacher,  we  have  been  able  to  clear  one  room,  No.  402,  for 
use  as  a  Classical  Study.  It  has  been  fitted  up  without  the 
purchase  of  additional  furniture,  except  standard  book-cases, 
and  all  the  books  ordinarily  used  by  our  classical  students  have 
been  assembled  there.  A  careful  count,  hour  by  hour,  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  indicates  that  about  350  readers  per  week 
have  used  it.  This  number  will  be  increased  when  books  for 
the  non-classical  students  of  Latin  are  also  placed  on  these 
shelves,  as  it  is  now  planned  to  do.  The  instructors  of  the 
Department  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  this  Study 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  students.  The  books  are  much 
more  accessible  than  ever  before,  and  their  proximity  to  our 
recitation  rooms  makes  it  often  possible  for  an  instructor  to 
assist  a  pupil  in  discovering  material  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  hidden  from  her." 

In  many  ways  this  department,  through  its  regular  and 
incidental  activities,  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  even  outside  the  College,  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  high  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
universities  on  the  other. 

Professor  Kieran  of  the  Department  of  Education  ex- 
presses, in  the  following  paragraph,  a  need  existing  in  some 
of  the  other  departments  as  well  as  his  own.  "While  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful during  the  past  year,  our  classes  are  too  crowded  for 
very  effective  work.  I  would,  therefore,  request  that,  as  soon 
as  the  finances  of  the  College  will  permit,  at  least  one  and  if 
possible,  two  additional  teachers  be  appointed  to  our  depart- 
ment. The  latest  college  statistics  (Oct.  28,  '14)  show  4057 
student  hours  taught  by  ten  instructors." 

Concerning  the  work  being  done  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  City  high  schools,  Professor  Kieran  says: 
"Our  graduates  have  met  with  the  usual  success  in  the  exami- 
nations at  the  Board  of  Education.     In  the  examinations  for 
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license  for  the  new  positions  of  Teacher  in  Training*  in  the 
high  schools,  we  made  an  excellent  showing." 

Our  high  school  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  model 
school  in  its  use  as  a  place  for  observation  and  practice;  and 
in  fixing  the  qualifications  for  eligibility  to  teach  there,  we 
have  had  to  keep  this  fact  in  view.  The  minimum  qualifica- 
tions comprise  considerable  experience  and  some  professional 
training.  The  Department  of  Education  will  give  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  aspects  of  practice  and  observation  as 
the  conditions  require. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  work  of  this  department 
Professor  Kieran  shows  steady  progress :  "In  the  History  of 
Education  we  already  have  over  one  hundred  lantern  slides 
and  expect  to  add  to  them.  Our  teachers  in  this  subject,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  are  preparing 
to  make  slides  for  the  department.  Our  Special  Courses  in 
Applied  Psychology  and  Method  are  not  only  developing 
naturally  in  themselves,  but  are  becoming  more  useful  to  the 
educational  department  of  the  City.  A  plan  of  co-operation 
with  P.  S.  76,  Lexington  Avenue  and  68th  Street,  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  a  year.  Our  college  students  volunteer  to 
teach,  with  the  advice  of  the  class  teachers  and  the  visiting 
teacher,  children  who  are  falling  behind  in  their  regular  school 
work.  The  reports  on  this  work  show  that  our  students 
taught  the  children  with  good  judgment  and  with  satisfaction 
to  their  class  teachers.  The  courses  in  basketry  have  been 
extended  to  cover  the  requirements  for  teachers  in  vacation 
schools,  recreation  centres,  and  for  'teacher  in  training'  of  do- 
mestic art  in  high  schools.  One  of  our  recent  graduates  who 
returned  to  us  for  this  work,  has  just  been  appointed  in  one 
of  the  high  schools.  In  these  courses  we  are  testing  some 
of  the  so-called  'psychological  tests.'  We  have  been  trying 
them  for  some  time  in  the  class  for  Defectives  and  hope  to 
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do  more  of  it  there  and  in  the  classes  of  Genetic  Psychology 
and  Experimental  Psychology." 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  English  shows  a  vigorous 
and  progressive  activity;  and  the  report  of  Professor  Cone 
indicates  changes  where  the  need  for  improvement  appears 
and  opportunities  to  accomplish  such  improvement  occur. 
The  concern  of  each  department  is  largely  to  secure  better 
conditions  for  the  inferior  students;  and  while  the  student  of 
average  or  of  superior  ability  is  not  neglected,  the  consistent 
effort  is  to  arrange  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  those 
that  need  most  attention.  Thus  the  report  of  Professor  Cone 
says,  in  part:  "The  most  marked  change  within  the  past 
year  has  been  the  substitution  of  a  two-period  classroom 
course,  required  in  the  cases  of  inferior  students  only,  for 
the  general  essay  requirement  known  as  English  X.  This  in- 
novation proved,  as  we  had  hoped,  a  great  relief  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students;  and  the  minority,  those  obliged  to  take 
the  new  course,  appear  to  have  profited  thereby.  The  course, 
which  is  still  called  English  X,  and  which  is  conducted  by  Miss 
Collier,  aims  to  produce  correctness  and  fluency  in  ordinary 
written  expression  rather  than  skill  in  organizing  material  in 
a  formal  essay.  We  have  also  adopted  a  new  system  of  filing 
the  detailed  records  of  weak  students  in  the  freshman  class, 
in  order  that  their  special  deficiencies  and  needs  may  be  known 
throughout  the  department,  and  their  improvement  noted." 

The  rest  of  this  departmental  report  shows  a  keen  realiza- 
tion of  such  defects  as  may  exist,  and  an  ability  to  cope  with 
them  to  the  extent  of  the  means  available.  It  is  desirable  that 
Professor  Cone  should  have  another  teacher,  in  order  that 
her  own  large  teaching  program  may  be  lightened  and  thus 
enable  her  to  give  more  time  to  supervision. 

In  the  Department  of  English,  the  special  work  in  con- 
nection with  English  Speech  is  in  charge  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Mrs.  Sargent.     The  chief  work  of  this  sub-department 
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is  the  correction  of  defects  in  the  speech  of  the  students  by 
direct  instruction  and  exercises,  and  the  inculcation  of  proper 
habits  of  utterance.  In  this  city  such  work  is  very  important 
and  very  necessary.  I  might  say  it  is  very  necessary  in  this 
country,  where  conditions  have  tended  to  lower  the  standards 
of  speech,  notably  conversational  speech,  among  the  people 
in  general.  An  important  part  of  this  work  therefore,  is  to 
inspire  the  students  to  conscious  effort  that  may  have  good 
results  that  are  unconscious  or  habitual,  and  to  make  them 
realize  the  need  for  constant  attention  to  this  matter,  with 
themselves  and  their  own  pupils,  when  they  take  up  the  work 
of  teaching.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  presentation  of  models 
which  is  so  necessary  in  treating  this  subject,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  English  by  readings  of  dramatic  literature  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Professor  Sargent  finds  it  quite  impos- 
sible, with  the  two  assistants  she  now  has,  to  carry  on  in  a 
proper  manner  both  of  these  elements  of  work.  Her  report 
discusses  this  situation  very  earnestly,  and  clearly  points  out 
the  need  for  another  instructor.  The  growth  of  the  College 
quite  obviously  demands  some  additional  help;  and  unless  an 
increase  in  appropriations  is  given,  this  work  must  continue 
under  its  present  adverse  restrictions.  In  another  part  of 
her  report  are  discussed  plans  and  expedients  for  improving 
the  instruction  under  existing  conditions.  The  work  in  practi- 
cal dramatics,  especially  in  the  production  of  the  Alcestis,  has 
been  attended  with  excellent  success.  It  is  regrettable  that 
this  form  of  practice  cannot  be  more  fully  developed. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  Department  of  French 
progressed  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Bargy  as  usual; 
but  during  the  second  half  it  was  deprived  of  his  services,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Associate  Professor  Cru  and  Mr.  Ducros, 
by  reason  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  War.  Miss 
Rosalie  James  had  previously  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  without  pay.  In  spite  of  this,  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  carried  on  successfully  under  the  direction 
of   Miss   Claudine   Gray,  the   senior  instructor.       Competent 
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teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
members  of  the  staff,  to  whom  leaves  of  absence  without  pay 
have  been  granted  for  one  year. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  the  Department,  its  aims,  and 
the  previous  preparation  of  students  undertaking  the  study 
of  French  as  a  major  course,  the  following  extract  from  Miss 
Gray's  report  is  important:  "We  aim  to  make  the  work  of 
the  French  course  cultural  and  practical.  The  first  year  is 
divided  into  two  courses,  a  two  hour  course  devoted  to  the 
study  of  representative  works  of  literature,  and  a  one  hour 
course  in  which  students  are  required  to  make  oral  reports 
on  assigned  subjects  relating  to  the  period  studied.  Both 
courses  are  conducted  exclusively  in  French;  therefore,  in 
order  to  succeed,  the  students  must  possess  at  least  a  moder- 
ate fluency  in  the  French  language  as  well  as  an  aptitude  for 
literary  study.  That  this  fluency  can  be  acquired  in  three 
years  of  language  work  is  shown  by  the  excellent  preparation 
of  some  of  the  students  entering  from  high  schools.  But  un- 
fortunately these  students  are  in  the  minority.  Many  who 
have  attained  success  in  French  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  schools  from  which  they  are  graduated,  and  who  are  led, 
therefore,  to  elect  French  as  their  major  subject,  find  them- 
selves hopelessly  unfit,  through  lack  of  preparation  or  ability, 
to  pursue  the  work  required  in  our  College  course.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  the  Department  ur^es  such  students 
to  change  their  major  subject." 

The  Department  of  German  has  carried  on  its  work  with 
its  usual  efficiency.  Professor  Kayser,  in  his  report,  says: 
"Whatever  success  we  met  with  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  efforts  and  the  harmony  of  purpose  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  staff.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  what  it 
might  be  and  what  we  hope  to  see  it  ere  long,  but  we  confess 
to  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  we  find  among  the 
list  of  candidates  for  assistant  teachers  in  high  school  German 
that  there  are  four  of  our  recent  graduates,  and  that  one  of 
them  holds  the  second,  and  one  the  fourth  place.     It  is  also 
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gratifying  to  see  that  our  former  students  begin  to  go  outside 
of  the  City  to  teach  in  high  schools.  In  the  course  of  study 
we  made  some  slight  changes  during  the  year  without,  how- 
ever, altering  the  content. 

"In  conclusion  I  wish  again  to  state  that  we  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  cover  the 
ground  we  consider  indispensable  for  future  high  school 
teachers  with  students  that  do  not  remain  with  us  the  full 
four  years." 

In  his  last  statement  Professor  Kayser  voices  only  the 
general  opinion  concerning  the  need  for  deliberate  study,  and 
indicates  an  ideal  condition  towards  which,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  we  are  rapidly  coming. 

Professor  Dawson,  in  his  report  for  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science,  calls  attention  to  its  needs  in 
respect  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
Economics  and  the  problems  of  Government.  There  are  a 
number  of  obvious  reasons,  when  we  consider  the  trend  of 
social  evolution  to-day,  why  such  provision  should  be  made. 
There  is  a  reason  also  inherent  in  the  purpose  of  the  college, 
to  train  teachers  for  the  express  purpose  of  service  in  the 
schools  of  the  City.  The  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  this 
desirable  expansion  of  our  work ;  but  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  in  part  at  least,  by  some  slight  reorgan- 
ization in  both  studies  and  the  staff.  Dr.  Dawson  refers  ap- 
preciatively to  the  activities  of  various  members  of  his  depart- 
ment outside  the  College,  in  connection  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  history  teaching,  and  in  respect  to  equipment,  writes 
as  follows:  "Our  equipment  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  past  year,  in  that  library  facilities  have  been  af- 
forded to  our  upper  classes  in  the  reading  room,  412  in  the 
new  building.  This  room  is  used  from  8 :30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  often  with  all  the 
chairs  in  use  and  a  student  or  two  standing.  It  is  superfluous 
for  me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  equipment  of 
the  reading  courses  at  College,  including  those  in  History  and 
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Political  Science,  is  not  as  complete  as  that  of  some  high 
schools,  and  cannot  be  considered  at  all  reasonable  for  a  col- 
lege. Without  a  definition  of  terms  it  might  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  we  have  no  library,  but  surely  such  a  statement  is 
very  nearly  accurate  when  one  considers  the  needs  of  college 
students  to-day.  In  my  own  behalf,  and  that  of  the  students 
and  teachers  in  the  Department,  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
the  added  comfort  that  Room  412  has  been  to  us,  particularly 
under  the  painstaking  supervision  of  Miss  Soule,  who  is  in 
the  room  from  8 :30  until  5  :00  each  day.  For  the  study  of 
government,  this  room  will  be  made  even  more  useful  within 
the  next  few  months  by  the  completion  of  a  laboratory  of 
government  which  we  are  now  collecting." 

The  deficiency  which  is  here  pointed  out  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  department.  A  similar  lack  may  be  assumed  for  all.  It 
is  a  deficiency  which  is  not  the  result  of  inattention,  but  rather 
a  result  of  too  limited  funds  to  provide  the  remedy,  and  of 
our  rapid  growth  in  work  of  a  collegiate  order.  In  other 
words,  we  have,  in  general,  outgrown  our  equipment,  which 
is  being  brought  up  to  proper  standards  in  accordance  with 
our  means,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Professor  Requa,  deals  with  the  changes  and  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  in  the  desire  to  improve  the  instruction  and 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  deeper  and  broader  study  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  It  shows,  also,  the  commendable 
activity  and  success  of  our  graduates  that  have  taken  the 
Mathematics  Major  in  securing  opportunities  to  teach  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  addition  to  many  other  matters  of  interest, 
Professor  Requa  presents,  in  the  following  words,  an  ideal 
method  of  using  that  important  and  useful  secondary  activity, 
the  department  club:  "The  active  and  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  students  in  the  work  of  the  Mathematics  Club 
makes  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  usual  classroom  work.  Al- 
though topics  are  assigned,  and  help  may  be  given  in  brief 
outlines,  it  is  left  to  the  students  to  prepare  the  subject  matter. 
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Most  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  Club  meetings  talk  ex- 
temporaneously from  notes,  making  illustrations  on  the  black- 
board and  citing  or  reading  references.  This  proves  to  be  a 
most  helpful  exercise  to  prepare  young  women  for  practical 
life  work."  When  used  in  this  way,  these  clubs  become  a 
most  useful  means  of  developing  the  student.  They  become 
most  helpful  supplements  to  the  classroom  instruction.  The 
conduct  of  the  meetings  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  students, 
and  constant  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
generating into  mere  listening  associations;  although  the  oc- 
casional inspiration  that  comes  from  having  lectures  by  able 
speakers  from  outside  the  College  is  very  desirable. 

As  indicating  the  other  means  by  which  a  wider  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Mathematics  is  aroused,  the  report  makes 
the  following  statement:  "The  Mathematics  Department  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  report  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection  of  mathematical  instruments  and  rare  old  books. 
Among  the  new  objects  of  interest  are  nests  of  weights  which 
were  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chain  rule,  money  changers'  balances,  sun-dials, 
and  combinations  of  sun-dials  and  compasses  of  the  folding 
type.  The  old  works  on  mathematics  lately  received,  bear 
dates  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
These  old  volumes  create  a  livelier  interest  among  the  students 
than  can  be  derived  from  written  accounts  of  them.  So  far 
as  funds  would  provide,  the  latest  works  on  mathematics  of 
value  to  the  department  have  been  added  to  the  mathematics 
section  of  the  library." 

In  submitting  his  report  for  1914,  Professor  Burgess,  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  calls  attention 
to  the  congested  conditions  under  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  working.  Where  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  labor- 
atories and  with  collections  of  material  illustrative  of  the 
various  divisions  of  scientific  study,  the  need  for  adequate 
room  is  obvious.  Crowded  conditions  make  the  work  difficult 
and  take  away  from  its  effectiveness.     This  is  the  complaint 
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of  every  department;  and  the  hope  of  a  continuance  of  our 
building  operations  must  be  fulfilled  if  we  are  ever  to  do  our 
best  work.  Professor  Burgess  says,  concerning  the  incidental 
extra  activities  of  his  department :  "I  desire  to  record  among 
important  and  gratifying  activities,  the  two  courses  of  special 
Geology  lectures  organized  by  Assistant  Professor  Earle,  and 
given  on  Fridays  in  the  Auditorium.  In  these  courses,  lectures 
have  been  given,  besides  my  own,  by  Dr.  Hovey  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Dr.  Johnson  of  Columbia,  Prof. 
Woodman  and  Mr.  Finley  of  New  York  University,  Mr. 
Clendenning  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  etc.;  not  the  least 
in  interest  being  that  by  our  own  Miss  Morris  of  this  depart- 
ment, on  the  Canadian  Rockies,  with  slides  from  her  own 
summer  there. 

The  Science  Club,  our  students'  voluntary  organization, 
has  had  a  successful  year  under  its  presidents,  Miss  Elsie  R. 
Viault  for  the  first  term,  and  Miss  Marie  L.  O'Connell  for  the 
second.  Its  very  successful  May  Festival  represented,  among 
other  things,  the  Indian  Medicine-Man  and  his  cult,  followed 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  Progress  of  Science. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  my  more  advanced  students  in  Anthropology,  I  placed  on 
exhibition  in  Room  B,  a  series  of  original  examples  from  my 
collection  illustrating  the  Evolution  of  Writing,  including 
specimens  of  the  Roman  Stilus;  prehistoric  signs  on  seals; 
Babylonian  cuneiform  writing  on  tablets;  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics on  scarabs;  Egyptian  hieratic  on  potsherds;  Egyptian 
demotic,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Arabic  on  papyrus;  Latin,  Sama- 
ritan, Armenian,  Ethiopian,  Turkish  and  Persian  on  paper; 
Latin  on  vellum ;  Pali  on  palm-leaf ;  etc.  This  exhibit,  labelled 
and  shown  under  glass  it  is  planned  to  hold  open  to  the  col- 
lege until  March." 

The  College  is  indebted  to  both  Professor  Burgess  and 
Assistant  Professor  Earle  for  supplying  from  their  own 
private   collections   some   of   the   serious   deficiencies   in   our 
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equipment.  Professor  Earle  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  many  volumes 
for  the  use  of  students  taking  his  courses  in  Geology. 

The  report  of  Professor  Hill  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Science  shows  a  remarkable  development  during  the  past 
year.  Hitherto,  Professor  Hill  has  found  it  impracticable,  for 
various  reasons,  to  allow  the  work  in  Chemistry  to  expand  as 
it  should.  Chief  among  these  reasons  has  been  the  lack  of 
equipment. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  been  conducted  with  a 
remarkable  economy  and  efficiency.  "During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  my  department,"  says 
Professor  Hill.  "This  growth  has  been  largely  in  Chemistry 
where  three  new  divisions  of  about  twenty-five  students  each, 
have  been  added.  Although  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
has  greatly  increased,  the  teaching  force  has  not  been  enlarged. 
We  have  been  able  to  handle  the  additional  classes  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hours  of  work  of  all  members  of  the  de- 
partment, and  by  the  use  of  student  help  in  laboratory  work. 
For  the  year  1915  there  will  be  no  need  of  appointing  addi- 
tional teachers,  although  there  will  be  a  further  increase  of 

at  least  three   classes   during  the   year We  have   been 

obliged  to  build  and  equip  two  new  laboratories  for  Chemis- 
try. This  work  has  been  done  crudely  and  is  unsightly,  yet 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  have  been  wise,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  new  laboratories  in  the  near  future,  to  put  out 
the  money  necessary  to  build  modern  laboratories.  The  splen- 
did facilities  of  the  high  school  laboratories  in  our  new  build- 
ing have  done  much  to  improve  the  work  in  Physics  and  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  instructors.  We  look  longingly  to 
the  time  when  more  commodious  quarters  for  our  Chemistry 
will  enable  us  to  consolidate  some  of  the  classes,  both  in  lec- 
ture and  in  laboratory  work,  and  thus  meet  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  without  employing  additional  instructors. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  one  additional  laboratory 
by  September  1915." 
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Professor  Hill  further  discusses  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  opportunities  of  the  students  in  the  selection  of  minor 
courses,  and  his  suggestions  will  receive  consideration  by  the 
faculty.  He  also  takes  up  the  matter  of  appropriations  for 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  suggests  for  these  a  per  capita 
basis.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  these  suggestions 
into  operation  during  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Hill's  work  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Promotion  and  Program  brings  to  him  many  difficult  problems 
affecting  the  status  of  deficient  students.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  and  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  them  re- 
quire great  tact  and  good  judgment,  giving  justice  to  the  stu- 
dent and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  proper  collegiate 
standing.  In  this  work  Professor  Hill  has  had  remarkable 
success. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  has  had,  dur- 
ing the  year,  a  unique  and  useful  development.  It  has  ex- 
tended its  activities  in  an  encouraging  manner  in  various 
directions.  The  labor  connected  with  the  expansion  of  its 
work  has  been  very  great,  requiring  peculiar  abilities  and 
knowledge.  Dr.  Wilson,  under  whose  inspiration  this  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  her  assistants,  have  given  to  the 
College,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  a  service  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  education  of  young  women,  especially  on  the 
practical  side.  This  has  been  done  in  a  scientific  way,  main- 
taining a  collegiate  standard,  broadly  cultural  as  well  as  utili- 
tarian. But  the  report  of  the  Head  of  this  department  will 
best  set  forth  what  is  being  done: 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  the  Year  1914; 
for  the  changes  following  the  opening  of  the  new  building 
and  the  appointment  of  four  more  teachers  have  really  con- 
stituted the  establishment  of  a  new  department.  Before  Sep- 
tember 1913  all  the  work  of  the  Department  was  carried  on 
in  Room  20;  all  the  teaching  was  done  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department   and   one   assistant.     The   sections   in   Freshman 
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Hygiene  often  contained  over  a  hundred  students.  The  labor 
of  teaching  these  large  classes  and  the  drudgery  involved  in 
preparation  of  materials  and  marking  of  papers  and  other 
routine  business  was  unusually  hard. 

"With  the  opening  of  the  new  building  came  the  addition 
of  Rooms  209  and  211.  During  the  year  1914  Rooms  40,  38, 
and  36  have  been  added.  The  assistant  teachers  in  the  De- 
partment are  now  four  in  number  and  there  is  a  fifth  assistant 
in  attendance  in  the  Library  of  Hygiene.  This  increase  of 
space  and  assistance  has  resulted  in  a  great  development.  The 
sections  in  Freshman  Hygiene  now  rarely  contain  more 
than  twenty-five  students  each.  Laboratory  work  in  Physiol- 
ogy has  been  extended  and  much  new  work  has  been  under- 
taken." 

Concerning  the  work  done  by  the  department  in  the  courses 
that  are  taken  by  the  students  largely  without  credit  for  their 
degree,  Dr.  Wilson  says:  "I  have  never  seen  more  unselfish 
co-operation  than  there  is  in  the  work  of  Miss  Kutz,  Miss 
Woodall,  Miss  Ritti  and  Miss  Brine.  Each  seems  to  seek 
every  opportunity  to  assist  in  my  work  and  in  that  of  the 
others.  Each  member  of  the  department  shares  in  all  the 
activities.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  however,  we 
have  assigned  to  each  a  definite  responsibility  for  certain  parts 
of  the  work.  This  arrangement  is  as  follows:  Miss  Kutz — 
classes  in  First  Aid,  Home  Nursing,  the  Hygiene  Club  and 
the  longer  trips  taken  by  the  students;  Miss  Woodall — care 
of  models  and  apparatus,  and  supervision  of  classes  in  Dress- 
making; Miss  Ritti — the  Library  of  Hygiene;  Miss  Brine — 
the  Museum,  walking  trips,  rowing  and  swimming;  Professor 
Wilson — daily  consultation  with  students  on  health  matters 
during  the  luncheon  period,  without  previous  appointment.  (It 
may  be  noted  that  the  students  will  not  confine  these  visits  to 
the  office  hour  assigned  but  seek  advice  at  all  hours,  even  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Saturdays.  This  extra 
work  is  becoming  a  serious  burden.)  A  health  conference 
is  held  with  all  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class  in  turn, 
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individually  or  in  small  groups,  by  appointment,  during  free 
periods.  Records  of  the  conferences  are  kept.  All  teachers 
in  the  department  make  inquiry  about  every  student  who  is 
absent  from  class,  write  to  students  who  are  absent  from  suc- 
cessive lessons  or  call  on  them  at  their  homes.  Reports  are 
made  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  reasons  why  stu- 
dents leave  college. 

"The  Dressmaking  class,  under  Miss  Woodall,  was  con- 
ducted by  private  arrangement  with  the  Butterick  Company, 
who  supplied  practical  teachers  at  a  very  small  charge.  This 
was  paid  by  the  students.  They  furnished  their  own  material 
and  made  dresses  for  themselves.  During  the  two  terms  sixty 
students  took  eight  or  ten  lessons  each.  Each  finished  at  least 
one  dress  and  many  made  two.  During  June  and  July  Miss 
Woodall  gave  instruction  to  another  very  successful  class  in 
Dressmaking,  without  charge. 

"About  fifty  students  have  taken  the  course  in  First  Aid, 
in  the  two  terms,  and  twenty-five  took  the  Home  Nursing 
which  was  begun  in  the  second  term.  Each  course  occupies 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  for  a  term.  Miss  Brine 
has  given  215  lessons  in  Rowing  to  115  students.  In  Swim- 
ming she  has  given  318  lessons  to  129  students.  She  has  con- 
ducted a  large  number  of  walking  trips  to  places  of  interest. 
Miss  Woodall  and  Miss  Kutz  have  likewise  conducted  trips 
about  the  City.  Miss  Kutz  took  a  party  of  twelve  on  a  trolley 
trip  to  Philadelphia  during  the  summer.  This  trip  occupied 
five  days.  A  full  report  of  this  student  journey  has  been 
placed  in  the  Library  of  Hygiene." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  significant  developments  in 
the  work  and  equipment  of  the  College  is  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene  established  by  Professor  Wilson  largely  at  her  own 
expense.  In  the  education  of  young  women,  especially,  this 
implement  of  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  being 
used  with  great  advantage  both  by  the  College  and  by  others 
to  whom  it  is  of  interest.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  available  at 
certain  times  for  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Concern- 
ing this  collection  Dr.  Wilson  says : 
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"The  Museum  of  Hygiene  contains  thousands  of  specimens 
of  foods  and  textiles,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  inquiries  from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  collection  of  textiles  became  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Red  Cross  Bazaar  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  when  we  lent 
our  collection  of  cotton  fabrics  and  other  cotton  products  for 
exhibition.  A  collection  of  labor,  time  and  space  saving  ap- 
paratus for  the  household  has  been  placed  in  Room  20.  It  is 
much  used  by  the  classes  in  Home  Economics  and  Hygiene 
and  is  attracting  many  visitors." 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  unsparing  in  the  devotion  of  her 
energies  and  her  personal  resources  to  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  in  the  beautifying  of  her  rooms  and  in 
the  provision  of  materials  and  appliances  when  the  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  College  prevented  expenditures  for  these 
purposes.  The  number  of  works  in  the  Library  of  Hygiene 
is  about  2,500,  of  which  over  1700  have  been  supplied  from 
Dr.  Wilson's  private  collection.  These  and  her  provision  of 
numerous  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals  have  added  incal- 
culably to  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
instruction  of  the  students.  A  collection  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings on  matters  of  scientific  interest  has  been  made,  which 
is  constantly  used  by  the  students  and  is  becoming  widely 
known  outside  the  College.  In  fact  there  are  so  many  new 
matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  development  of  this 
department  that  much  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  confer- 
ences, interviews  and  correspondence  with  persons,  associa- 
tions and  public  departments  that  are  making  use  of  it  and 
studying  its  work.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the 
incidental  activities  of  the  head  of  this  department  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lec- 
tures, etc. ;  but  these  have  become  so  extensive  that  more  help 
must  be  granted  or  some  of  the  work  given  up.  The  alterna- 
tive would  be  unfortunate;  for  all  this  work  is  in  line  with 
our  plans  for  the  wider  service  of  the  College  to  the  City.  I 
hope  that  we  may  so  arrange  matters  in  the  future  that  there 
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may  be  much  more  free  time  for  the  head  of  the  department 
to  devote  to  the  direction  and  development  of  these  activities. 

I  have  made  the  comment  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment rather  full  for  the  reason  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
in  the  earlier  formative  state  of  its  new  development,  it  has 
been  treated  in  my  reports  only  in  a  very  general  way.  It 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  seems  proper  to  bring  it 
more  in  detail  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  opportunities  for  good  from  this  work  are  very 
great,  under  favorable  conditions;  and  such  conditions  we 
should  endeavor  to  provide.  Some  of  them  can  come  only 
with  the  new  building.  The  corps  of  instructors  for  these 
activities  has  been  trained  by  the  head  of  the  department  as 
new  work  developed.  It  could  be  accomplished  in  no  other 
way.  This  fact  in  itself  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  which  is,  nevertheless,  being  carried  on  earnestly  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal. 

THE  LIBRARY 

During  1913,  the  year  preceding  that  for  which  this  re- 
port is  made,  the  library  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  students 
were  comprised  in  two  divisions,  the  Main  Library  and  the 
Hygiene  Library.  The  Main  Library  became  so  congested 
with  readers  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  relieve  it  by  with- 
drawing many  of  the  books  relating  to  history,  the  classical 
languages  and  geology,  and  to  form  separate  special  libraries. 
These  books  were  accordingly  placed  in  certain  rooms  con- 
venient to  the  classrooms  in  which  the  students  taking  these 
subjects  received  their  instruction. 

It  was  thought  that  the  segregation  of  most  of  the  books 
of  readers,  as  well  as  relieve  the  overcrowding.  The  latter 
result  has  been  accomplished;  but  the  former,  the  expected 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  does  not,  according  to  the 
official  reports,  seem  to  have  followed.     It  may  be  too  early 
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to  judge  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  dividing  the 
main  library  into  special  libraries  in  all  cases  and,  until  the 
advantage  is  clearly  demonstrated,  this  arrangement  should 
be  regarded  as  an  expedient  made  necessary  by  our  lack  of 
room.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  as  economical  an  arrangement  as 
a  large  general  library  capable  of  housing  spaciously  our  full 
equipment  of  books.  The  need  for  such  a  room  or  building 
is  very  urgent. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Appointments  and  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
College  during  the  year  1914  were  as  follows :  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  French,  Assistant  Professor  R.  Loyalty  Cru,  Agrege 
drAnglais,  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  was  made  Associate  Professor, 
and  Charlotte  Renauld,  Agrege  des  lettres,  O.  d'A.,  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor.  Charles  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Virginia,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Science.  Jane  Gray  Carter,  Ph.D.,  N.  Y. 
U.,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  the  Classical  Department. 
In  the  Department  of  Education,  Mary  I.  McDonald,  Pd.  M., 
N.  Y.  U.,  was  appointed  Instructor;  Helen  L.  Tonks,  Pd.  M., 
N.  Y.  U.,  and  Mary  Denniston,  B.  S.,  Columbia,  were  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Instructors ;  Helen  G.  Coles,  Critic  Teacher, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  School  for  Kinder- 
gartners.  In  the  Department  of  History,  Grace  Faulkner 
Ward,  A.  M.,  Radcliffe,  was  appointed  Instructor ;  Dora  Asko- 
with,  A.  M.,  Columbia,  and  Mary  M.  Joyce,  A.  B.,  Hunter, 
were  appointed  Assistant  Instructors.  Martha  Hoermann,  A. 
B.,  Barnard,  was  appointed  Assistant  Instructor  in  German. 
In  the  Department  of  Art,  Amy  Drevenstedt  and  Agnes  M. 
O'Donnell  were  appointed  Assistant  Instructors.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Instructors:  Sally  Kutz,  A.B.,  Hunter; 
Amy  I.  Woodall,  A.  B.,  Hunter;  Mable  Ritti,  A.  B.,  Hunter; 
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Blanche  Brine,  A.  B.,  Hunter.  Augusta  W.  Neidhardt,  A. 
B.,  Hunter,  and  Ruth  Collins,  A.  B.,  Hunter,  were  appointed 
Assistant  Instructors  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

Changes  in  the  clerical  staff  were  as  follows:  Horatio 
Watson,  Clerk,  and  Ora  M.  Buch  were  made  Library  Assist- 
ants. Elsie  Hennings  was  appointed  as  Clerk,  and  Amy  E. 
Hines  as  Confidential  Clerk  to  the  Faculty.  Mary  Geoghegan 
was  appointed  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Resignations  were  received  from  Emma  K.  Temple,  As- 
sistant Instructor  in  English,  Mary  E.  Byrd,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Science,  Marion  Monteser,  Assistant  Instructor  in 
German,  Mary  E.  Lord,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  Mar- 
garet H.  Moore  and  Leah  Mutter,  Library  Assistants,  and 
Gratia  M.  Siemon,  Confidential  Clerk  to  the  Faculty. 

In  November  1914  the  College  lost  by  death,  in  the  north 
of  France,  Mr.  Jean  Ducros,  an  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  French.  Mr.  Ducros  was  a  young  man  of  most  agreeable 
personality,  a  good  teacher,  with  fine  literary  ability  and  taste. 
During  his  short  service  with  us  he  won  the  high  esteem  of 
both  the  students  and  his  colleagues,  to  whom  his  taking  away 
is  a  source  of  the  profoundest  regret. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  High  School,  in  its  annexes,  has  been  carried  on  with 
its  usual  success  during  the  year.  It  is  now  housed  in  two 
buildings  only,  the  third,  that  at  Seventy-seventh  Street,  having 
been  relinquished  last  June  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  other 
high  schools  of  the  City.  This  change  was  of  much  benefit 
to  our  school  by  reason  of  the  concentration  of  pupils  at  only 
two  points,  an  arrangement  which  not  only  made  the  teaching 
programs  easier  and  more  economical,  but  also  tended  to  unify 
the  spirit  of  the  school. 

The  students  of  our  High  School  were  singularly  success- 
ful in  the  examinations  for  State  Scholarships.     In  the  first 
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examination  for  these  benefits  they  did  not  participate ;  but  in 
the  second,  they  were  rivalled,  in  the  proportion  of  scholar- 
ships secured  to  the  number  of  students  taught,  by  only  one 
other  school.  The  standards  of  scholarship  in  the  High 
School  are  excellent,  and  the  regulations  governing  advance- 
ment are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  rigid  than  is  necessary.  The 
task  of  making  these  regulations  somewhat  more  elastic  and 
reasonable  is  now  under  consideration.  Their  revision  will 
be  accomplished  during  the  coming  term.  The  classes  are 
very  much  crowded  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  rooms.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  classes  of  the  earlier 
terms  now  taught  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Street 
annex.  This  condition  was  produced  by  the  transfer  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Street  annex  to  this  building  and 
by  the  increasing  pressure  for  admission.  Our  admissions  are 
still  restricted  by  examinations,  but  the  number  of  successful 
applicants  always  greatly  exceeds  the  accommodations.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  remedying  this,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  has  slightly  increased. 

The  following  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  have  taken 
place:  Ida  M.  Hollis,  B.S.,  Columbia,  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  the  Department  of  History.  In  the  Department  of 
Music,  Emma  M.  Downs,  Critic  Teacher,  and  Helen  E.  Reed, 
A.B.,  Smith,  were  appointed  Tutors.  Nellie  Lodge,  A.M., 
Columbia,  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Natural  Science,  and  Clara 
Wells,  A.M.,  Columbia,  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Physics.  Edith 
Rice  was  assigned  to  the  High  School  as  Librarian.  Dons 
Spier,  Tutor  in  Natural  Science,  resigned. 

THE   MODEL   SCHOOL 

The  Model  School  has  had  an  uneventful  year.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  varied  but  little.  It  is  still  housed  in  the 
college  building,  having  its  sessions  in  the  morning,  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  College.  For  some  time  it  has  been  felt 
that  the  elementary  school  course  extended  over  too  many 
years  and  that  all  that  might  be  properly  comprised  in  an 
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elementary  education  could  be  accomplished  by  the  average 
pupil  in  seven  instead  of  eight  years.  A  course  of  study  ac- 
complishable in  seven  years  is  now  under  consideration  by 
our  Department  of  Education;  and  I  hope  before  a  great 
while  to  have  a  definite  recommendation  upon  this  point  to 
submit  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Marie  K.  Mackenzie  has  been  appointed  Kindergartner  in 
the  Model  School. 

SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOL  SESSIONS 

The  high  school  classes  which  have  been  conducted  during 
several  summers  in  the  College  building  were  continued  in 
1914  with  increased  success.  They  are  not  conducted  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  the  board  of  trustees,  but  the  work  is 
organized  by  an  experienced  instructor.  Books  are  loaned  but 
all  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  pupils,  who  receive  eight 
weeks  instruction  at  a  nominal  rate  in  work  which  they  wish 
to  review  or  in  advanced  work.  These  sessions  are  open  to 
the  girl  students  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  City. 

One  hundred  ninety-eight  applications  had  to  be  refused 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  courses  in  the  subject 
applied  for  could  not  be  given.  A  method  will  be  devised, 
perhaps  by  increasing  the  number  of  periods,  whereby  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  may  be  increased. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  usefulness  of  this  summer 
school  to  many  of  the  girls  of  our  City  high  schools,  especially 
those  who  have  failed  in  one  or  more  courses.  It  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  and  thus  prevents  a 
delay  in  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

The  attendance  of  the  teachers  was  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  of  the  pupils,  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued  after  examinations  was  601.  The  certificates 
are  recognized  by  the  City  high  schools.  Miss  Webster,  who 
has  had  charge  of  these  sessions  since  they  were  started  con- 
cludes her  report  as  follows:     "The  recognition  awarded  our 
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certificates  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents appreciated  the  advantage  of  working  with  an  aim, 
broader  and  more  definite  than  in  former  years,  and  zeal  was 
shown  in  every  detail. 

"The  class  in  Modern  History  made  weekly  excursions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  other  history  groups  visited 
the  points  of  interest  in  and  near  the  City.  The  students  of 
Civics  were  taken  to  Ellis  Island,  Numismatic  Society  Build- 
ing, Custom  House,  City  Hall,  Hall  of  Records,  and  the 
Municipal  Building.  Having  only  one,  or  at  most,  two  reci- 
tations a  day,  the  students  were  able  to  take  many  excursions, 
and  do  much  more  research  and  field  work  in  the  science 
courses  than  could  be  required  in  the  crowded  winter  session. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  of  the  thirty-eight  teachers 
whose  services  were  available,  all  had  had  college  or  high 
school  experience,  three  had  served  as  heads  of  departments, 
and  nine  had  taught  in  recognized  colleges." 
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AWARDS  OF  PRIZES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN 

In  the  Major  Courses:  The  Ottendorfer  Gold  Medal  for 
the  highest  scholarship  in  German  was  awarded  to  Katharine 
E.  Kiimmerle.  Mildred  Schoenduv  and  Lula  Carpenter  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  Adolf  KuttrofT  Prize,  $50, 
for  excellence  in  senior  work,  was  divided  equally  between 
Mildred  Schoenduv  and  Celia  Wetzler,  and  Anna  Meier  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  Albert  Tag  Prize,  $50,  for 
excellence  in  senior  work,  was  divided  equally  between  Lula 
Carpenter  and  Emilie  R.  Pritchard.  Katharine  E.  Kiimmerle 
and  Beatrice  Berger  received  honorable  mention.  The  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Senner  Prize,  $40,  for  the  best  German  essay  on 
"Welches  Bild  entwirft  Kleist  in  der  'Hermannsschlacht'  von 
der  Religion  und  Sitte,  der  Kultur  und  Bildung  der  Ger- 
manen  ?",  was  awarded  to  Margaret  Johanna  Pf eif er.  Kathar- 
ine Kiimmerle  and  Laura  Goldbatt  received  honorable  men- 
tion. 

In  the  Minor  Courses :  The  Ottendorfer  Silver  Medal  for 
the  highest  scholarship  in  German  was  awarded  to  Fausta  M. 
Negri.     Rebecca  Flohr  received  honorable  mention. 

In  the  Major  and  Minor  Courses:  The  Herman  Ridder 
Prize,  $40,  for  the  best  competitive  composition  on  "Was 
Kann  und  Soil  der  einzelne  Biirger  zur  stetigen  Verbesserung 
unserer  Stadt  tun?",  was  divided  equally  between  Lula  Car- 
penter and  Katharine  E.  Kiimmerle.  Anna  Meier  received 
honorable  mention. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   FRENCH 

The  William  Wood  Memorial  Prize,  $40,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  French  was  divided  equally  between  Katharine 
E.  Kiimmerle,  Fausta  Negri  and  Suzanne  Roth.     The  French 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Prize,  $40,  for  progress  and  proficiency 
in  French  was  divided  equally  between  Pearl  J.  Epstein  and 
Ida  E.  Millhauser.  Edith  B.  Zinco  received  honorable  men- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Kelly  Silver  Medal  for  methods  of  teaching  was 
awarded  to  Lucy  Agnes  McLaughlin.  The  Kelly  Bronze 
Medal  was  given  to  Florentine  Sutro  Israel.  Marie  K. 
Gallagher,  Hattie  Solomon  and  Dorothy  Marie  Russell  re- 
ceived honorable  mention. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    NATURAL    SCIENCE 

The  Kane  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  the  student  having  the 
highest  record  in  Natural  Science,  was  given  to  Helen  Stiebel- 
ing.  Elsie  R.  Viault,  Emily  Waldeck  and  Helen  Langner  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  Else  Seringhaus  Scholarship, 
$50,  for  summer  study  in  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  was  awarded  to  Marguerite  Wayman. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

The  Wilson  G.  Hunt  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Ora 
Merle  Buch.  Minnie  Levine  and  Margaret  L.  Howard  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  Classical  Club  prizes  were 
given  to  Rose  Noto  and  Hattie  Solomon;  Florence  Brown, 
Marie  K.  Gallagher  and  Anna  Sahr  receiving  honorable  men- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  Randolph  Guggenheimer  Memorial  Prize  for  English 
Literature,  a  gold  watch,  was  awarded  to  Marguerite  Weed. 
Estelle  Silverman,  Margaret  Rabitte  and  Dorothy  Marie  Rus- 
sell received  honorable  mention.  The  Bernard  Cohen  Prize, 
$40,  for  English  Composition,  open  to  all  students  who  have 
taken  certain  English  courses,  was  awarded  to  Edna  Lessing. 
Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Helen  M.  Roth,  Marguerite 
Weed,  Estelle  Silverman  and  Charlotte  B.  Buckley. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   MATHEMATICS 

The  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter  Prize,  $40,  for  proficiency  in 
Mathematics,  was  divided  equally  between  Edith  Frances 
Bainton  and  Ethel  R.  Marks.  Lucy  Agnes  McLaughlin  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  Joseph  A.  Gillet  Prize  for 
excellence  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Lucy  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin, Janet  Gribben  receiving  honorable  mention. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    MUSIC 

The  Libbie  Van  Arsdale  Memorial  Prize,  $40,  was  divided 
equally  between  Eva  Harriet  Wachtell  and  Margaret  Frances 
Daly. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HISTORY 

The  Thomas  Hunter  Prize,  $40,  for  proficiency  in  History, 
offered  by  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  the  College,  was  awarded 
to  Bessie  Stolzenberg.  Gertrude  Frances  Grunert  received 
honorable  mention.  A  prize  of  $40,  offered  by  the  Washing- 
ton Heights  Chapter,  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  of 
American  History,  was  awarded  to  Ethel  Lewes  Levene  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Mary  Elizabeth  McCabe  and  Charlotte  Gansert, 
of  the  Sophomore  Class,  received  honorable  mention. 
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APPENDIX 


The   degree   of   A.B.   was   conferred  upon   the   following 

graduates : 

1914  (January) 

Greenspan,  Sarah  S. 


Abrams,  Florence  L. 

Anderson,  Anna  J. 

Appleby,  Susie  F. 

Baer,  Edna 

Barnewall,   Eva   A. 
*Baxter,  Mary  Cecilia 

Beisner,  Mary  E.  G. 

Belsky,  Julia 

Bergren,    Helen    Margaret 

Bernhard,  Irene  I. 
*Brown,   Florence 

Brown,   Martha 

Bush,  May  Ursula 

Cahane,  Ida 

Calder,  Blanche  Evangeline 

Campbell,  Helen  D. 

Clark,  Armorel  Maud 

Cohen,  Bertha 

Cohen,  Lillian 

Cohen,  Mary 
*Cohen,  Theresa 

Connolly,  Zita  Helene 

Darcy,  Agnes  Theresa 

Davidson,  Alice 
*Debovsky,  Rachel 

Deutsch,  Celia 

Dinenberg,  Leah  H. 

Doepfner,  Julia 
*Droste,  Johanna  Christina 

Epstein,  Grace 

Falkenheim,  Julia 

Flashner,  Lillie  Helen 

Flohr,  Rebecca 

Foise,  Julia  L. 

Frank,  Irene 

Gemson,  Clara  I. 

Gerschanek,  Celia 

Ginsburg,  Leona 

Glennon,  Helen  Rose 

Goldberg,  Mary 

Goldblatt,  Laura 

Gorley,  Edith  Frances 

Graham,   Helen   May 


Gross,   Sadie 

Grossmann,    Gertrude 

Hecht,  Anna 

Hitchcock,  Ruth 

Huebschman,  Ruth 

Jaccard,   Lydia 

Jacobs,  Edna  M. 

Jufe,  Anna 

Karpas,  Anna 

Keller,  Louise  Kathryn 

Kenney,  Kathryn  Mary 

Kessler,  Lillian  E. 

Kirschstein,  Benedicta 

Klein,  Lillian 

Knoblock,  Zetta  Wolfe 

Krellenstein,  Cecile 

Lager,  Helen  Rose 

Lanice,  Julia 

Lavine,  Rose  B. 

Lee,  Marion  T. 

Lelashes,  Emily 

Levinson,  Bella 

Levy,   Charlotte 

Lippman,  Freda 
♦Livingston,  Libbie 

McGlade,    Clara 

McGowan,  Kathleen  V. 

Malone,   Evelyn  G. 

Maran,  Amelia 

Meier,  Anna 

Millman,    Blanche 

Minchin,   Alicia   Hogan 

Moffett,  Ellen 

Moses,  Harriet 

Nagel,  Rae 

Naumann,  Gertrude 
*Negri,  Fausta  M. 
*Nobis,   Georgia   E.   Littlefield 

Noto,   Rosa 

Olwell,  Jane 

O'Neill,  Eleanor  F. 
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Porter,  Grace 
Pouder,  Edith  Howie 
Rabinowitz,  Sarah 
Rafalowitz,   Helen   Eleanor 
Reiber,  A.  Adele 
Reichert,   Nellie 
Roach,  Kathryn  Agnes 
Roth,  Suzanne 
Rubin,  Estelle 
Rumm,  Bertha 
Schaefer,  Theresa  L. 
Scheel,  May 
Schneiker,  Frances 
*Schoenduv,  Mildred 
Schreiber,  Emma 
Schreiber,  Matilda 
Schwarz,  Elsa 


1914 


Abelewsky,  Celia 

Aberli,  Olga  Louise 

Adler,  Olga 

Babad,  Mollie 

Baierlein,   Elisabeth   Irene 
*Bainton,  Edith  Frances 

Ball,  Louise  C. 

Berger,  Anna 

Berger,  Beatrice 

Bierman,  Marie  N. 

Blechman,   Selma 

Borgstede,   Anna   Josephine 

Brand,  Ruth 

Breiting,  Rose  Louise 

Brennan,  Florence  Marie 

Breuer,    Elizabeth    Gertrude 

Brunzel,  Erna  Augusta 
*Buch,   Ora   Merle 

Buckmaster,   Muriel  G. 

Burns,  Ethel  Clare 

Cahill,  Elizabeth  A. 
*Carpenter,  Lula 

Castle,  Alice 

Chorosh,  Bella 

Cisar,  Rose 
*Clapp,  Ruth   Halsted 

Cohen,    Beatrice 

Cohen,  Flora  S. 

Collins,  Marie  K. 

Conlon,  Katherine  P. 

Cox,  Emily  M. 

Crosby,  Kathleen 

Daly,  Margaret  Frances 

Deimel,  Justine 

Dowling,  Katherine  T. 


*Silverman,  Estelle  Leonore 

Sneden,  Agnes  Harriet 

Steinberg,  Rose 

Steinel,   Margaret  M. 

Steiner,  Olga 

Sussman,  Sarah 

Unser,   Selma   Maria 

Wachtell,  Eva  Harriet 

Wade,  Dorothy 

Wagner,  Marguerite  A. 
*Walsh,   Mildred   Alexander 

Walters,  Elsie 

Weiss,  Rose 
*Wetzler,  Celia 

Wilson,   Margaret 

Wolf,   Eve 

Younghem,   Edith 
(June) 

Doyle,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Egan,  Marie  Katherine 

Egan,  Mary  Virginia 

Egbert,  Edith  Harding 

Eeisenman,  Helen  L. 

Epstein,  Pearl  J. 

Fanning,  Sarah  Bernadette 

Fennelly,  Agnes   C. 

Ferstl,  Clara  G. 

Finkelstein,  Marion 

Foley,  Veronica  Augustine 
*Forschleiser,  Rose 
*Gallagher,   Marie   K. 

Gardner,  Annie 

Giet,  Agnes  Louise 

Ginsberg,   Ethel 

Goldstein,  Belinda  Irma 

Gomprecht,   Blanche 

Gordon,  Rose  Ruth 

Gribben,  Janet 

Gross,  Cecelia 
*Grunert,  Gertrude  Frances 

Hallinan,  M.  Irene 

Handel,  Dorothy  Kaswan 
*Hentel,  Rose 

Hueman,  Viola 

Himmelman,  Mary  B. 

Hoexter,  Sara 

Holleran,   Winifred   Agnes 

Hory,  Bernadette,  Dymphna 

Howard,  Margaret  L. 

Huie,  Louise 

Hurley,  Mary  Ellen 

Israel,  Florentine  Sutro 

Jacobson,   Esther 
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Jagels,  Mamie  Harriet 

Jesse,  Rosalia 

Joffe,  Sara 

Johann,  Norma  Eva 

Johnson,  Olga  J. 

Katz,  Cecelia 

Kaufman,  Lillian  F. 

Kaufman,  Rachel 

Kelly,  Edna  De  Witt 

Kissen,  Fannie 

Klaus,  Marguerite  M. 

Koch,  Sabina  Elizabeth 

Kohn,  Irene  N. 

Krashes,  Lillian 
*Kummerle,  Katharine  E. 

Langner,   Helene   Partenay 

Laurencelle,  Fabienne 
*Lee,  Anna  C. 

Leopold,   Rita   B. 
*Levine,  Minnie 

Levowitz,  Annie 

Livingston,   Gertrude 

McCabe,  Mary  Gerard 

McCormack,    Josephine    O. 

McGlone,   Marguerite   Ann 

McKay,  Anna  Johnson 
^McLaughlin,  Lucy  Agnes 

McLaughlin,    Marie   Agnes 

McNickle,    Gertrude   U. 

Maher,   Irene  V 

Marcus,  Miriam 
*Marks,  Ethel  R. 

Meade,  Isabel 

Mervankin,  Sylvia 

Michtom,    Emily 

Millhauser,  Ida  E. 

Morgan,  Agnes 

Morrison,  Ethel 

Morrison,  Ruth  von  Eiff 

Murray,    Marguerite    J. 

Nash,  Mary  Josephine 

Oshman,  Lena 

Paeltz,  Flora 

Pelelsky,   Yetta 

Pell,  Elsie  E. 

Pfeifer,  Margaret  Johanna 

Powers,  Mary  Katherine 

Pritchard,  Emilie  R. 

Rabitte,  Margaret 

Reilly,  Marie  Ernestine 


Reiter,  Magdalena 

Rethy,  Therese 

Rosenfeld,  Albertine  A. 

Rosenzweig,  Yetta 

Rubin,  Minnie 

Rusack,  Gretchen 

Russell,   Dorothy  Marie 

Ryan,   Lillian 

Sahr,  Anna 

Saperstein,  Elizabeth 

Schaff,  Jessie 

Schubert,  Madeline  E. 

Schwimbersky,    Edith   Mary 

Seeligman,  Edythe  G. 

Shannon,  Loretto  M. 

Shapiro,  Augusta  B. 

Sheridan,  Gladys  M. 

Sherman,  Blanche   Marilla 

Singer,  Evelyn 

Skelton,   Martha  Susan 

Sluth,  Sadie 

Smith,  Mary  K. 

Snow,  Mabel 

Sokolsky,  Sophie  S. 
*Solomon,  Hattie 

Spivack,  Hannah 

Standish,  Marion 

Steckler,  Elsie 

Stephens,  Anna   Miriam 

Stepputat,  Emma  M. 

Sterling,  Leanore 
*Stewart,  Florence  M. 

Stiebling,  Helen  A. 

Stiles,  Helen  E.  D. 
*Stolzenberg,  Bessie 

Sullivan,  Frances 

Taistra,  Sophie  A. 

Tobin,  Julia 

Viault,  Elise  Rosine 

Vought,  Emma  Elizabeth 

Waldeck,  Emily  M. 

Ward,  Estella  C. 

Wayman,  Marguerite 
*Weed,  Marguerite 

Weil,  Laura 

Weinlander,   Bertha 

Wolfe,   Beatrice   Gladys 

Yohalem,  Isabel 

Yonker,  Frances 

Zinco,  Edith  B. 


*Honor  Students 
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Graduates  from  the  Kindergarten  Course 


Andersen,  Florence 
Andres,  May  E. 
Baitler,  Miriam 
Buckley,  Agnes  G. 
Cabbie,  Helen  L. 
Campbell,  Ruth  L. 
Carey,  Elizabeth 
Coward,  Dorothy  I. 
Doherty,  Florence  M. 
Edmiston,  Ruth 
Goodwin,  Grace 
Harris,  Daisy 
Herman,  Jessica 
Hewitt,  Edith  V. 


Hinchcliffe,  Ethel 
Lyons,  Louise 
Mackenzie,  Marie  K. 
Nason,  Dorothy 
Oliver,  Helen  D. 
Price,  Ruby  A. 
Robinson,  Edith 
Schroder,  Edna  L. 
Teel,  Dorothy 
Treu,  Evelyn 
Trow,  Dorothea 
Varian,  Louise 
Wheeler,  Grace 
Zeiger,  Martha 
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